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508 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXIX 

The New Democracy. By WALTER E. Weyl. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1912. — viii, 870 pp. 

"America to-day is in a somber, soul-questioning mood," says Dr. 
Weyl. " . . .To millions of men there has come a deep and bitter 
disillusionment." They wonder if the democratic experiment which 
began with so much promise has failed after all and yielded no better 
result than pretenses and hollow forms. The causes of this disillusion- 
ment are set forth by Dr. Weyl in a masterly analysis of the economic 
forces which shaped our social and political development in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Unlike so many of his fellow radicals he does not ask us to believe 
in the legend of a golden age. He speaks of the " shadow-democracy 
of 1776," and believes that the Constitution was drawn by men who 
had learned their trade, as Mr. Dooley would say, before the period of 
open plumbing. Democracy did come under Jackson, at least a form 
of democracy far in advance of European practice. Why then has 
Europe outdistanced us ? Partly because we thought we had democracy, 
and ceased striving for it ; partly because the slavery issue intervened ; 
but chiefly because the force of the nation was spent in the stupendous 
task of conquering the continent. So vast was the land, we are told, 
so few the people , that taking, wasting and exploiting came naturally ; 
there was bred a lawless, self-confident individualism which knew no 
allegiance and few obligations. No check whatever was placed upon 
competition, a warfare in which all was fair and in which every man 
was presumed to be capable of sustaining his own interests. Dr. Weyl 
describes these conditions in terms which recall the satire of Dickens. 
Pawkins' boarding-house, the Hon. Elijah Pogram and Hannibal 
Chollop who could " calc'late his distance to an inch," are explained 
and excused. 

In the last thirty years of the century, however , from the completion 
of the first transcontinental railroad to the appearance of the trust 
system in its final outlines, a period of transition came. The public 
domain had been appropriated or despoiled. The pioneer found him- 
self warned off the farms and cattle-ranges and mines ; assailed with 
familiar weapons now wielded by powerful hands. 

The individualist became bewildered when his familiar rebating became 
double-cross rebating, and the big shipper received both his own and the 
little shipper's rebate, and he became still more confused when the big 
shipper ended rebates by acquiring his own railroads and his own pipe 
lines. The individualistic American was dumbfounded when he saw that 
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favorable terminal facilities, public service franchises, and other special 
privileges, given to a competitor, had ended competition ; when he saw 
competition become parasitic ; when he saw the trusts organizing a fictitious 
competition against themselves. His psychological development had lagged 
decades behind the industrial development of the country. 

Gradually the individualist changed his point of view. Seeing his 
Own impotence, wishing to do collectively what he could not do alone, 
he turned to the state for protection ; and then he came to see that 
the government, cramped and confined by the old laissez-faire doc- 
trine, was hardly a match for the great corporations, that it had actually 
fallen under their domination. In a series of brilliant chapters, Dr. 
Weyl shows how the promoter and the financier established their con- 
trol and how they set about the work of reorganization. They were 
receivers called in to take charge of the national assets. They brought 
to the task an analytical and objective spirit, methods of scientific 
precision. Of course, having vast power, they were subject to anti- 
democratic temptations. 

But just at that juncture, when " our resplendent plutocracy" seemed 
to have established a firm control, the new democracy was born. Men 
and women were found "looking at America with new eyes, as though 
it were the morning of the first day." A new spirit began to manifest 
itself, emphasizing social rights, social rather than personal ethics, social 
rather than individual responsibility. It did not look back to the de- 
mocracy of Jackson ; for " the close of the merely expansive period of 
America showed that an individualistic democracy must end in its own 
negation, the subjection of the individual to an economically privileged 
class." How the new spirit was propagated and what prospect it has 
of growth and permanence , Dr. Weyl recounts in the second half of the 
book, devoting the last chapters to a fairly detailed examination of the 
social, political and industrial programs of the democracy. 

There is nothing very novel about the views which Dr. Weyl presents ; 
most of them have appeared somewhere else before. But they are 
well worth presenting anew. Drawing from many and varied sources 
and displaying an impressive control over recent literature, Dr. 
Weyl has done valuable service in giving coherence to scattered 
materials and interpreting them with real insight. A sustained bril- 
liance of style, a felicity of expression and an aptness in selecting images 
mark him as a man of rare literary gifts. The book is one which will 
stimulate thought and inspire confidence in the future of American 
institutions. 

E. M. Sait. 



